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Report 


0.1. Introduction: The pesent re 
reports on the small industries of the S-te 
industries of the district of Gooch Behar. 




on the Economic Surve^^^S^U Industries, 
District-C^ 1 





leventti,.!^ 
deali^^ith 


(le^."§mall 


1.1. Preliminary work: The listing of establishments in respect of the 
small industries in urban areas of the district was done on a complete 
enumeration basis but in the rural areas 10 per cent, of the total r. umber 
of villages were selected for the purpose. All the villages in the sample, 
however, were completely enumerated. The number oi towns and villages 
covered in the district w’ere 0 and 95. respectively. 


1.2. The establishments were (dassified into 80 classes according :o the 
principal products manufactured in each establishment as in the case of 
the small industries of Calcutta. To meet the requirements of the Direc- 
torate of Industries, the following 14 classes of industries already included 
under the 80 broad classifications were, however, (considered separately, 
namely, (1) steel trunks (2) steel-wire products, (if) cutlery, (4) cy(le-|nirts, 
(5) locks, (0) silk-rearing, (7) silk-reeling, (8) silk-weaving, (9) artificial 
silk, (10) mats, (11) sports goods, (12) brush manufacture, (13) simple 
types of mathematical instruments, and (14) coir and coir products. The 
small industries were thus classified into 100 classes in all. The names of 
the industries are shown in Appendix B. The schedule used for listing the 
names of industries is given in Appendix A. 


1.0. The preliminary work as referred to in the paragrsiph 1.1. was com- 
pleted by the field stafl* of the Agricultural Statistics Branch of the Bureau 
during the marginal time in 1952. 

1.4. Kach class of industry was, as in the case of small industries of 
Calcutta, further subdivided into the following 4 categories viz., (1) using 
power and employing less than 10 workers (2) using power and emploving 
10 or more workers, (0) not using j>ower and employing less than 10 workers, 
and (4) not using power and employing 10 or more workers. 

2.1. Spocifiod indllStri6s: As the Directorate of Industries did not 
furuisb the names of any localised (centres in respect of the 14 specified 
industries as referred to in paragraph 1.2, no special survey, as done in 
other districts, was conducted in this district. 

3.1. The Sample: The total number of establishments included in 
categories 1, 2 and 4 of the different industries were found to be very small 
as compared to the total number of establishments in category 3. For the 
purpose of drawing samples for the economics survey, therefore, the entire 
district w^as first stratified as follows; — 

(i) Categories 1, 2 and 4 of each class of industry were considered 

separately for the urban and rural areas; 

(ii) the establishments in category 3 of each class of industry in the 

urban and rural areas were considered together for drawing 
samples. As pointed out in paragraph 1.4 of the report, cate- 
gory 3 imdudes small establishments not using powder and 
employing less than 10 workers. As the main characteristics of 
these cottage industries are practically the same in both urban 
and rural areas, it was decided to consider them together for 
reducing the number of samples in the interest of economy. 
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8.2. The numbct of samples drawn from each category and class o: 
industry has been taken to he as follows: — 


(а) 1—26 

(б) 26—100 

(c) 101—500 

(d) 501 and above 


. . Complete enumeration. 

40 per eent with a minimum of 25. 
. . 10 per cent with a minimum of 40. 

. . 2*6 per cent with a minimum of 60. 


Sam])les were drawn systemaiically, but in tliose eases where systematic 
samjdes (‘ould not be drawn, tlie principles of random sampling were follow- 
ed. Altogether 958 samples were selected in this district. 


8.8. It will be noticed that in the rural areas samples were drawn at 
two stages for the preparation of diwstrictwise estimates for the various 
classes of industries. As pointed out in paragraph 1.1, the first stage was 
confined to the listing of establishments in about 10 per cent of the total 
nuiuber <»t villages. At the second stage a sub-sample of establishments was 
drawn for the economic survey on the basis given in paragraph 8.2. 


3.4. ()n scrutiny of the economic survey records ii was observed that 

both classification and cutegoiy as recoided previously in certain schedules 
required to be changed. lJuring the interval hctwcucn listing and the 
economic, emiuiry, the number of workers engaged in some establishments 
was found to have been (dianged requiring ainendincnis of division into cate- 
gories. Moreover, it was found in some cases that the classification of an 
establishment by industry on th(‘ basis of principal products as rcqiorted by 
the owners at the listing stage was not correct. The ])opulation figures 
a(*(‘ordingly had to he adjusted on »he basis of samide figures. The basis 
finally adopted for adjustment of po])ulation figures is given below which is 
tile same as in the case of the small industries of (hilculta. 

There are lOO industries and 4 categories in each industry, i.e., in all 
100 X 4 m 400 groups. 

Let Li, 1*2 and N,, Ng denote respectively the population and samiile 
figures in groups 1 and 2. 

Let us further assume that out of Nj samides as originally reported 
in group 1 actually belong to groiij) 2 while Ug out of Ng samples actually 
belong to group 1 instead of group 2. The adjusted pojmation figures in 

groups 1 and 2 have been taken to be e(|ual to ^ Pj — Pi + Pg 

and ^ ^ ^2 + ^ ^ respectively. 

The above formulae have been generalised for adjusting poiiulation 
figures wherever more than two groups are iuvolved. 

4.1 Field work for the economio survey: The field work in connection 
with economic survey of the small industries w^as done in the marginal time 
in 1954 by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics Branch in the district. 
As already mentioned in the report for Malda and Jalpaiguri the staff of 
the northern zone of West Bengal has less marginal time. Ilequisition of 
staff' fron^otlier zones was, tlierefore, necessary to complete the allotted work 
for this district within the scheduled time. Economic enquiry of the 
district commenced on 4th April 1954 and w^as completed by 14th June 1954. 
In all 15 assistant investigators were engaged in the survey work of whom 4 
were on deputation and 794 man-days were spent. 
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4.2. The difficulties encountered by the staff were of the same nature as 
experienced by the staflf in other districts and were mainly as follows: — 

(i) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain books 

of accounts. Information on specific items was, therefore, given 
by them only approximately. There was a general tendency to 
show the cost of i)roduction as being higher than wdiat it was. It 
was, tlierefore, necessary in many cases to ask questions on alliedi 
matters to check up their statements. 

(ii) It was a y(‘ry difficult task on the jiart of investigators to collect 

information from such establishmeuts as have grown up as 
necessary adjuncts to big trading concerns, such as radio and 
gramophone repairing, c<uiipounding of Ayurvedic m(*dicines 
attached to the dispensary of a ])hysiciaii, etc. 

(iii) Identification of samples (;ansed innneiise trouble to the staff. In 

rural areas, particularly in the absence of any names of the con- 
cerns, it was very difficult to find out the actual location of the 
STiiall industries and to trace out the owners of such c'oncerns. 

(iv) Considerable difficailties were encountered by the field staff' due to 

bad comm uuicat ion in some juirts ot the rural areas of this dis- 
trict. 

5.1. Compilation: The scheme for the comi)ilation and analysis of data 
in respect of tow’iis oilier than Cahnitla and lural areas of the State w’as 
approved and sanction finally accorded hy the Finance Department on 9th 
June 1954 for tJie entertainineut of necessary staff' and for other contingent 
expenses in this connection. The staff' sanctioned w’erc 1 statistiiuaii, 2 lower 
division clerks, 1 tyjjist and 5 orderlies and peons. The statistician was in 
charge of scrutiny and analysis of the diita. A Dejmty Diret‘tor ot the 
Bureau su])erv[sed the work generally, the entire operations being conducted 
under the guidance of the Director. The compilation and analytical work 
started on 7th June 1954 and was completed on 0th March 1955. As the 
report on the economic survey for all the districts could not be finalised by 
that date, sanction was aciiorded by the Finance Department for the post 
of 1 statistician, 1 siqiervisor and 2 ins])ector8 for a further period of ^ 
months with effect from 7th March 1955. 

0.1. Schedule of the economic enquiry: The schedules used for the 
(Mionomie. emiuiry are shown in Apjiendix C. The first part of the schedule 
dealing w^ith the general economic coudilion of the associated family remain- 
ed the same as designed for the economic eiuiuiry in Calcutta. Some addi- 
tions were, Jiowever, made in the second part for the purpose of obtaining 
additional information relating to availability of raw materials, agencies 
for sale, character of com})otitiori, if any, laced hy the industries and 
details about machineries and tools used, as reiiuired by the Directorate of 
Industries. 

7.1. Details of the Sample: A statement show’ing the total number of 
sam])les allotted in the district, number of schedules rejected due to different 
causes and the nniiiber of schedules finally accepted for analysis is showm in 
Appendix D. It wdll be seen that out of a total number of 958 samples, 
524 samples only were accepted for analysis. Four hundred thirty-four 
samples were rejected due to various reasons. Out of these 434 rejected 
samples, 170 were found closed, 37 not in existence any longer and 137 
could not be traced. Tw^o w’ere found registered ’with the Cliief Inspector 
of Factories and 72 were rejected due to various reasons. These accounted 
for a total of 424 rejection. In cases of 10 samples the owners refused to 
give any information. Regarding factories which were not found in 
existence at the time of the economic survey in 1954, it may be stated that 
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these were found functioning at the listing stage in 1953. Many of these 
small establishments crop up and go out of existence frequently or shift 
from place to place. The total number of such establishments, perhaps, 
remains more or less the same from year to year in normal time. T^atever 
may be the implications of these peculiar circumstances, the estimates 
presented in this report refer to the economic conditions as found in the 
sample in 1954 applied to the total number of concerns as found during the 
listing stage in 1952. 

8.1. Industries of the district: Appendix D referred to in the preceding 
paragi’aph shows the samples allotted to 55 classes oi industries. As stated 
in paragraph 1.2 the total number of classes adopted for the survey is 
100 as shewn in Appendix B. No establishment of the remaining 45 classes 
of industrii's was found in the district, at any stage of the survey. It 
wdll be noticed from Appendix D that information was not available for 10 
classes oi industries out of the above 55. These were found non-existent at 
the time of the economic survey. The economic data included in this report, 
therefore, refer to the remaining 45 industries. Only 28 out of 45 industries 
had more than 20 esiablishmenU according to estimates made. Industries 
having less than 21 establishments were lumped together as ‘‘all other 
industries’’ for the purpose of estimates of details. It was however decided 
that the speciiicd iudustries as mentioned in paragraph 1.2 for which detailed 
information is re<iuired by the Directorate of Industries, should be shown 
separately and not included under the head “all other industries” even if 
any such industries had less than 21 establishments. Only 15 industries 
having less than 21 establishments were accordingly lumped together and 
the tables shoAv details in resj)cct of 80 industries. These are (1) rice 
milling, (2) rice products, ifl) sweets, (4) vegetable oils, (5) tanning, (6) 
earthenwares, (7) cotton textiles, (8) chemicals, (9) general engineering, (10) 
blacksmith, (11) steel trunk, (12) cutlery, (18) footwear, (14) hume pipes, 
(15) wood chopping, (16) woodware, (17) bamboo products, (18) bidi, (19) 
groundnut decorticating, (20) tailoring, (21) jute pressing, (22) unspecified 
industries, (28) gold ornaments, (24) toys, (25) dairy, (2G) laundry, (27) 
carts, (28) couch products, (29) musical instruments, and (80) mats. 

The tiibles al.«o show details for 15 industries pooled together, each of 
which has less than 21 establishments in the district, namely, (1) wheat 
products, (2) bis(‘uifs, (8) soap, (4) saw milling, (5) tobacco, (6) printing, (7) 
rubber stamp, (8) shawl repairing, (9l thread, (10) rope, (11) electroplating, 
(12) watch repairing, (18) photographs, ',14) photo framing, and (15) wax 
products. 

Table I indiiuites the number of establishments which were found at 
the listing stage but were fjiund closed or non-existent during the survey, in 
the second phase. The establishments belong to 1C classes of industries 
namely, (1) distilleries, (2) paints, (8) paper products, (4) brass products, (5) 
cycle parts, (6) locks, (7) bricks, (8) textile.s, dyeing, (9) artificial silk, and 
(iO) hay cutting. 

9.1. Results of the survey: As stated in paragraph 7.1 above 524 
samples were acce])ted for analysis. The tables prepared as a result of this 
analysis are described below. The table headings are: — 

(1) Summary of re«iilt8. 

(2) Employment position in the asvsociated families by industries. 

(8) Distribution of average number of non-working dependants in the 
associated families by industries and by causes. 

(4) Percentage distribution of the numbers of the associated families 
(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
of education. 
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(5) Average annual income (lls.) of the associated families by indus- 

tries and by sources of income. 

(6) Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated families by 

industries. 

(7) Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and 

by varieties of crops, 

(8) Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of items 

of the associated families by industries. 

(9) Average number of man-months worked per establishment by 

industries and by total values of assets. 

(10) Average value (Ks.) oi assets per establishment by industries and 

by different assets. 

(lOA) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. 

(11) Average value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by industries 

and by different liabilities. 

(12) Distribution of liabilities (lls.) per establishment by industries and 

by sources of liabilities. 

(I.*!) Labour employed per establisliment by different age-groiijis. 

(14) Hired labour em])loyed and wages paid per man-month per establish- 
ment by age-groups. 

(14 A) Distribution of family labour by industries. 

(16) Consumption of fuels, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., 
per establishment by industries. 

(15A) Quantity and value of raw materials, etc., per establishment by 
industries. 

(16) Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for work done 

for others per establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries. 

(16A) Quantity and value of finished products made during the year 
for sale per establishment by industries. 

(17) Average cost as percentage of average value of production per 

establishment by indiistries. 

9.2. Wherever i)ossiblo, data within each industry have been shown 
separately for each of the four categories of establishments enumerated in 
paragraph 1.4. 

9.3. Tlie weighted averages in each industry have been cal(‘ulated on 
the basis of total figures. The 15 industries, the total number of establish- 
liients in each of which is 20 or below, liave been grouped and shown as 
“all other industries*’. Reference may be made to the individual tables for 
obtaining information in details. In the paragraph below an aitempt has 
been made to bring out the salient features only. 

10.1. The tables are discussed below: — 

Table 1: Summary of results. — This table summarises the statistics on 
(i) total number of establishments, (ii) total and average value of assets, (iii) 
total and average number of labour employed divided into family labour 
and hired labour, (iv) total and average amount of wages ])aid to hired 
labour, (v) total and average value of raw materials, (vi) total and average 
value of fuels consumed, (vii) total and average cost of production excluding 
family labour, (viii) total and average value of work done per establishment 
for each industry as well as (ix) average total cost (excluding family 
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labour) as percentage of average value of production. Column (4) of the 
table shows the number of establishments within the district in each 
industry. It will be noticed that there were altogether 16,083 small manu- 
facturing establishments in the district. Six hundred and seventy-nine 
establishments were, however, excluded for lack of information at the listing 
stage. The number of establishments within each industry, for which 
relevant information could not be obtained, is given in column (5). 
Column (6) shows the number of establishments on the basis of which the 
estimates in Ihe different lahles presented in this report were prepared. It 
will he seen that Ihe figures in column (6) have been obtained by subtract- 
ing the figures in column (o) from the figures given in column (4). 

The total number of establislimeuts in all small indutsries of the district 
of Cooch llehar has, therefore, been estimated to be 15,404. Total value of 
raw materials used is about 11s. 2.1 crores, total value of work done about 
11s 3.5 crores. Total labour employed is about 31,000 of whom about f3,800 
only are hired. Total wages paid to hired labour per year in the small 
Industries of the district of Cooch Behar are about 16.1 lakhs. 

10.2. Details for individual industries will be available in the tables. 
For ready referemcjc the industries have been divided into groups by different 
cliara(;teristics and shown below. Except (a) below the distributions are 
for averages. For example, in these industries whose assets have been 
shown as between 11s. 101 and 11s. 250 there may he a few establishments 
whose assets are above or below the aforesaid range. The statement means 
that the average assets of estahlishuK-nts in those industries fall within 
this range. It should also he noted that in some cases the values of a few 
large establisliinents often raise the average value for the industry as a 
whole so as to shift the industry into a group of higher value. For a study 
of details reference should be made to the ai)propriate tables at the end of the 
report. The distributions hnce been sliown under the following headings: — 

(a) Distribution into groui)s by nuinl^er of establishments, 

(b) Distribution into grou])s by average value of assets i)ei establish- 

ment. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average number of workers per establish- 

ment including family labour. 

(d) Distrihuiioii into groups by ])ercentnge of family labour to total 

labour per establishment. 

(e) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 

establishment;. 

(f) Distribution into grou])s by total labour em])h)yed })er industry 

including family labour. 

(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw material con- 

sumed per year ])er establishment. 

(h) Distribution into groups by average (‘ost ol in'oduction excluding 

family labour j^er year per establishment. 

(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year per 

establishment. 

(j) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 

industry. 

(k) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establish- 

ment including cost of family labour. 

The above are discussed below. The main tables show estimates for 30 
industries, 'each separately and 16 industries lumped together. But in 
presenting the distributions as indicated above each industry of the group 
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of the aforesaid 15 industries have been considered separately. The num- 
ber of establishments being* small the estimates are subject to large errors in 
lespect of these 15 industries. The tables should therefore be used with 
caution wherever any of these 15 industries occur. 

(a) Distribvtion into groups by number of establishments. 


Number of Number 
establishments. of 

industries. 

(1) (2) 


Names of industries. 

(3) 


Up to 6 
6—50 

51—250 


8 Soap, cutlery, tobacco, rubber R(<amp, shawl repairing, thread 
electroplating, photo framing and wax. 

14 Wheat products, biscuits, steel trunk, hume pipes, saw milling, 
wood chopping, printing, rope, jute pressing, watch repairing, 
toys, photographs, carts tind musical instruments. 

10 Kice products, tanning, general engineering, footwear, bidi, ground- 
nut decorticating, unsp(3cified industries, laundry, conch products 
and mats. 


251—1,000 .. 
1,001 and above 


8 Sweets earthenwares, chemicals, blacksmith, bamboo products, 
tailoring, gold ormunonts and dairy. 

4 Rice milling, vegetable oils, cotton textiles and woodwaro. 


Total . . 45 


Tlic names of tlie industries have been sliortened in these tables. Here 
“Hume pipes” includes other ceiuenl and eoncride produces. It is evident 
from this fable that none ot the industries under soap, cutlery, tobacco, 
rubber sfanip, sliawl repairing, thread, electroplating, photo framing and 
wax, shown in the first row have more than 5 establishments. Similarly, 

I he last row sliovvs that ilu‘re are more than 1,(KH) establisliments in 4 indus- 
tri(‘s, namely, rice millin< vegetable oils, cotton textiles and woodware. 
The aetual nnmber is sbown in tbe table itsidf. These 4 industries account 
for about G8 per cent, of tlie total of 15,404 establishments in the district. 


(b) Distribution into groups by average value of assests per establishment. 


Average value of 

Number 

Number 


assets. 

of 

of 

Names of industries. 

Rs. 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 


857 

Rico products, footwear, bamboo products, toys, 
musical instruments and mats. 

101—250 


2,025 

Vegetable oils, tanning, cutlery, hume pipes, 
tobacco, rubber stamp, shawl repairing and 
unspecified industries. 

251—1,000 


12,082 

Rice milling, sweets, earthenwares, cotton textiles, 
chemicals, general engineering, blacksmith, saw 
milling, woodware, tailoring, rope, gold orna- 
ments, dairy, laundry and photographs. 

1,001—2,500 

n 

378 

Biscuits, steel trunk, wood chopping, bidi, ground- 
nut decorticating, thread, watch repairing, photo 
framing, carts, conch products and wax. 

2,601 and above 


62 

Wheat products, soap, printing, juto pressing and 
electroplating. 

Total 

45 

15,404 



From the first row it appears that tliere are six industries, namely, rice 
products, footwear, bamboo products, toys, musical instruments and mats 
in which the total number of establishments is 857 and in which the average 
value of total assets does not exceed lls 100. Similarly, the last row shows 
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that there are in all 62 establishments in 5 industries, namely, wheat 
products, soap, printing, jute pressing and electroplating in which the 
assets exceed Ks. 2,500 per establishment. The concentration is the highest 
in the group Rs. 251 — 1,000 wdiich accounts for 78 per cent, of the total 
number of establishments in the district. 

(c ) Distribution into groups by average number of worker per establishment 




induding family labour. 

Average number 

Number 

Number 

Names of industries. 

of workers. 

of 

industries. 

of 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

—1 

3 

4 

Tobacco, shawl repairing and thread. 

—2 

22 

8,475 

Rico milling, rice products, tanning, chemicals, 
genoral engineering, footwear, humo pipes, 
wood chopping, woodwaro, bamboo products, 
bidi, rubber stamp, tailoring, rope, unspocified 
industries, gold ornaments, electroplating, watch 
repairing, toys, photographs, photo framing and 
musical instruments. 

2—3 

14 

6,032 

893 

Wheat products, sweets, vegetable oils, earthen- 
wares, cotton textiles, blacksmith, steel trunk, 
cutlery, saw milling, groundnut fbcorticating 
printing, jute pi'ossing, laundry and caits. 

Biscuits, soap, dairy, conch products, wax and 
mate. 

Total 

45 

15,404. 



Here ilie group 1 — 2 aciiuilly iiulica.tcs the range 1.01 — 2.00. Similarly 
for oilier grou])S. Tlic first row .'^liows the names of iiulustries which arc 
smallest in size and do not employ more tliaa mie person on the average. 
Similarly for other rows, (hmceniration of industries and establishments is 
llo' highest in the group 1 — 2 wliicli constitutes 55 ])er cent, oi tlie total 
nnmher oC e^tablislunenis. Six industries witlj SfKl establishmenls employ 
more timn ])ersons on tin* aveiage. 

(d ) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total labour 

per establishment. 


Percentage of 
family labour to 
total labour. 

(1) 

Number of 
industries. 

(2) 

Number of Names of industries, 

establish- 
ments. 

(3) (4) 

0—50 

3 

171 Soap, electroplating and conch products. 

50—70 

6 

453 Wheat products, biscuits, saw milling, printing, 
tailoring and carte. 

70—80 


1,941 Sweets, steel tnmk, woodwaro, bidi, jute pressing 
and wax. 

80-90 

10 

4,096 Tanning, cotton textiles, general engineering, 
blacksmith, hume pipes, wood chopping, gold 
ornaments, watch repairing, laundry and photo- 
graphs. 

90—100 

20 

8,743 Rice milling, rice products, vegetable oils, earthen 
wares, chemicals, cutlery, footwear, bamboo 
produois, tobacco, groundnut decorticating, 
rubber stamp, shawl repairing, thread, rope, 
unspecified industries, toys, dairy, photo framing, 
musical instruments and mats. 

Total 

45 

15,404 



The group 50-70 actually indicates the range 60.01-70.00. Similarly 
for other groups. The first row indicates lhat soap, electroplating, concli 
products, wheat products, biscuits, saw milling, printing, tailoring and 
carts with 171 establishments employ family labour which is less than 50 
per cent, of the total labour. The concentration is the highest in the last 
group, i.e., 90-100 per cent, of family laboiir, comprising 57 per cent, of the 
total number of establishments in the district. Twenty out of a total of 45 
industries occur in this group. This shows that the small industries ol the 
district employ family labour to an appreciable extemt. 

(e ) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per year 

per establishment. 


Average wages 

Number 

Number 

Names of industries. 

paid to hii^ 

of 

of 


labour. 

(Rs.) 

indus- 

tries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 50 

6 

1,339 

Tanning, chemicals, liume pipes, watch repairing, 
dairy and musical instruments. 

61—250 

13 

10,246 

Kico milling, sweets, cotton textiles, general 
engineering, blacksmith, steel trunk, wood 
chopping, woodwarc, gold ornaments, electro- 
plating, laundry, pliotographs and ooneh products 

251—500 


482 

Bisciiite, bidi, tailoring, jute pressing and carts 

501—750 


49 

Wlieat products, saw milling and j)rinting. 

751 and above 


5 

Soap and wax. 

Total 

29 

12,121 



The Mumher of industries shown iii this table is 2!) as against 45 in other 
tables. This is on uceount of tin* fact that in 10 industries, with about ‘.cl 
l)er cent, of the total number of eslahli.shineiits, no hired labour is employed 
and hence no payment of w’ages is made by them. Ten thousand two 
hundred and forty-six establishments out of 12,lLM ])ay between Its. 51-250. 
tt is noticeable that only two industries, namely, soap and wax Jiaving 5 
establisliments, pay Avuges above Its. 750 per year on the average to hired 
labour. 

ff) Distribution into groups by total labour employed per industry including 

family labour. 


Total labour. 

Number 

of 

industries. 

Number 

of 

establisli- 
men ts. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 25 

13 

53 

Soap, steel trunk, cutlery, tobacco, rubber stamp, 
shawl repairing, thrcad, rope, electroplating, 
watch repairing, photographs, photo framing and 
wax. 

20—100 

12 

395 

Wheat products, biscuits, tanning, hume pipes, 
saw milling, wood chopping, bidi, printing, jute 
pressing, toys, carts and musical instruments. 

101—600 


875 

Rice products, general engineering, footwear 
groundnut decorticating, unspecified industries 
laundry and mate. 
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Total labour. 

dumber 

of 

industries. 

dumber 

of 

establish- Names of industries, 

ments. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) (4) 

«01— 1,000 

7 

2,596 Sweets, chemicals, blacksmith, bamboo products, 
tailoring, gold ornaments and conch products. 

l,001~-5,000 

4 

4,371 Vegetable oils, earthenwares, woodware and dairy. 

5,001 and above . . 

2 

7,114 Rice milling and cotton textiles. 

Total 

45 

15,404 


It will be seen from the first row that there are industries, namely, 
soap, steel irunk, cutlery, etc., eacli of which employs not more than 25 
workers in all the establishments to^etlier. Similarly, the second row 
shows that each of the 12 industries, namely, wheat products, 
biscuits, tanning, etc., employs between 2G — 100 'workers. Tt will be noticed 
that the larg^est nunibcw of total labour (6,001 and above) is employed in ri(‘e 
milling* and cotton textiles industries. It may be pointed out here that 
in rice milling family labour constitutes more than 90 per cent, of the total 
labour. The actual number of total labour employed by each industry can 
be read from Table I. 

(g) Distribution irUo groups by avercLge value of raw materials consumed per 
year per establishment. 


Average value of 

Number 

Number 

Names of industries. 

raw materials. 

of 

of 


Rs. 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 25 

3 

29 

Wheat products, electroplating and watch re- 
pairing. 

25-100 

5 

1,011 

Earthenwares, cutlery, tailoring, unspecified indus- 
tries and toys. 

101—500 

14 

2,407 

Tanning, chemicals, general engineering, black- 
smith, footwear, hume pipes, bamboo products, 
printing, shawl repairing, gold ornaments, 
laundry, photographs, musical instruments and 
mats. 

601—1,000 


6,138 

Rico milling, rice products, wood chopping, 
woodware, rubber stamps, thread, carts, conch 
products and wax. 

1,001—5,000 


6,703 

Sweets, vegetable oils, cotton textUos, steel trunk, 
tobacco, bidi, rope, dairy and photoframing. 

6,001 and above . . 


116 

Biscuits, soap, saw milling, groundnut decortica- 
ting and jute pressing. 

Total 

45 

15,404 



The above table shows the extent of use of raw materials by different 
induvstries. The first row indicates that the average value of raw materials 
used per establishment does not exceed Rs. 26 in 3 industries, namely, 
wheat products, electroplating and watch repairing. The concentration is 
heavy in two groups Rs. 601 — 1,000 and Rs. 1,001 — 5,000. The former 
group has 40 per cent, and the latter 37, per cent., a total of 77 per cent, of 
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the total number of establishments. It may be pointed out here that there 
are 116 establishments in the district, belonging to 5 industries, namely, 
biscuits, soap, saw milling, groundnut decorticating and jute pressing in 
which the average value of raw materials used per year per establishment 
exceeds Rs. 5,000. 

(h) Distnbution into groups by average cost of production excluding family 
labour per year per ^tMishrmnt. 


Average cost of 

Number 

Number 

Names of industries. 

production exclu- 

of 

of 


ding family 
labour. 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 


171 

Unspecified industries and toys. 

101—250 


1,118 

Tanning, earthenwares, cutlery, footwear, bamboo 
products, watch repairing and musical instru- 
ments. 

251—500 


2,050 

Chemicals, general engineering, blacksmith, hume 
pipes, shawl repairing, tailoring, gold ornaments 
and mats. 

501—1,000 


5,984 

Bice milling, rice products, woodware, rubber 
stamps, thread, electroplating, laundry and 
photographs. 

1,001—5,000 

13 

5,906 

Wheat products, sweets, vegetable oils, cotton 
textiles, steel trunk, wood chopping, tobacco, 
printing, dairy, photoframing, carts, conch 
products and wax. 

5,001—25,000 


136 

Biscuits, soap, bidi, groundnut decorticating and 
rope. 

25,001 and above 


40 

Saw milling and jute pressing. 

Total 

45 

15.404 



The cost of production shown above includes all costs, that is, cost of 
raw materials, fuels, rents, etc., and labour including contribution of casual 
labour but excluding that of family labour. The concentration is heavy 
in iwo groups, Rs. 501 — 1,000 and Rs. 1,001 — 5,000. It is noticeable that 
tlie average cost of production per year per establishment exceeds Rs. 25,000 
in cases of two industries, namely, saw milling and jute pressing with 40 
establishments. It is less than Rs. 100 in the cases of the following 2 
indutries, namely, unspecified industries and toys. 

(i ) Distribution into groups by average value of uxnrk done per year per establishment. 


Average value of Number Number 

work done. of of 

industries, establish- 
ments. 

(Rs.) 


(1) (2) (3) 


Names of industries. 


(4) 


Up to 600 


2 456 Bamboo products and unspecified indqvtries. 


501 — 1,000 8 1,604 Tanning, earthenwares, chemicals, general engi- 

neering, footwear, hume pipes, and musical 
instruments. 


CB--2 
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Average value of 
work done 

Number 

of 

induBtriee. 

Number 

of 

establiBh- 

ments. 

Names of industries. 

(Rs.) 

. (2) 

• (3) 

(4) 

1,001—2,600 

10 

9,249 

Bice milling, rice products, vegetable oils, black- 
smith, cutlery, wood chopping, woodware, 
tobacco, rubber stamp, shawl repairing, thread, 
tailoring, gold ornaments, electroplating, watch 
repairing, laundry, photographs, conch products 
and mats. 

2,501—5,000 


3,912 

Wheat products, sweets, cotton textiles, printing 
dairy, photo framing, carts and wax. 

6,001— 2r,, 000 


143 

Biscuits, soap, steel trunk, bidi, groundnut 
decorticating and rope. 

25,001 and above 


40 

Saw milling and jute pressing. 

Total 

45 

15,404 



The above table shows the average value of work done (based on sale 
value) as against the cost of production shown in the previous table. The 
average production value is less lhan Rs. 500 in 450 establish men is which 
constitute per cent, of the total number of establishments in the district. 
It may be jminted out that in 40 establishments belonging to 2 industries, 
namely, saw milling and jute pressing, the average value of work done per 
establishment exceeds lis. 25,000. 

(j) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per industry. 


Total value of Number Number Names of industries, 

work done. of of 

industries, establish- 


(Rb.) 


ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 6,000 

6 

7 

Tobacco, rubber stamp, shawl repairing, thread, 
electroplating and wax. 

6,001—25,000 

6 

87 

Cutlery, humo pipes, watch repairing, photographs, 
photo framing and musical instruments. 

26,001—1,00,000 .. 

10 

369 

Wheat products, soap, tanning, steel trunk, wood 
chopping, printing, rope, unspecified industries, 
toys and carts. 

1,00,001—2.60,000 


1,207 

Rice products, biscuits, general engineering, foot- 
wear, bamboo products, lundry, conch products 
and mats. 

2,60,001—10,00,000 


2,280 

Earthenwares, chemicals, blacksmith, saw milling, 
bidi, tailoring and gold ornaments. 

10.00,001—26,00,000 


1,057 

Sweets, groundnut decorticating, jute pressing and 
dairy. 

26,00,001 and above 


10,397 

Bice milling, vegetable oils, ootton textiles and 
woodware. 

ToM 

45 

16,404 
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The aboTe table shows that the total value of work done per year in 
each of the following? 4 iudusiries, namely, rice milling, vegetable oils, cotton 
textiles and woodware exceeds Rs. 25,00,000. In each of the following 4 
indusirujs, namely, sweets, groundnut decorti«iating, jute pressing and 
dairy, the value of work done ]jer year is between Rs. 10 and 25 lakhs of 
rupees. The largest number of industries lies in the group Rs. 25,001 — 
1,00,000 which accounts for 2 per cent, of the total number of establish- 
ments. 

(k) Distribution into groups by average incom per year per establishment including 

cost of family labour. 


Average income Number Number NomcB of industries, 

per establishments. of of 

industries, establish- 
(Rs.) monts. 


( 1 ) 

Up to 250 
261—500 


501—1,000 


1,001- 2,500 


2,501 and above 


Total 


(2) (3) (4) 

24 Hume pipes and wax. 

10 7,459 Rice milling, rice products, vegetable oils, chemicals, 

wood chopping, bamboo products, thread, 
unspecified industries, conch products and 
musical instruments. 


12 3,788 Tanning, earthenwares, general engineering, black- 

smith, footwear, woodware, tobacco, bidi, tailor- 
ing, gold ornemonts, toys and mats. 

18 4,033 Wheat products, biscuits, swt^ets, soap, cotton 

textiles, steel trunk, cutlery, printing, rubber 
stamp, shawl repairing, rope, electroplating, 
watch repairing, dairy, laundry, photographs, 
photoframing and carts. 

100 Saw milling, groundnut decorticating and jute 
pressing. 

45 15,404 


The ubove table shows the dislribution by average income, wdiich includes 
the value of family labour. It is noticeable that two of the industries, 
namely, hume pipes and wax having 24 establishments have an average 
annual income below Rs. 250. The highest concentration is in the income 
group of Rs. 251 — 500. Three industries, namely, saw milling, groundnut 
decorticating, and jute pressing have an average ])rofit of more than Rs. 2,500 
per year. Tlie rest of the industries show profits varying from Rs. 251 — 
2,500. Other details may be read from Tables 1 and 17. 

Table 2: En^loyment position in the associated families by 
industries* — (i) This table gives a distrilmtion of the members of the asso- 
ciated families as to whether the members are in gainful employment, non- 
working dependants or domestic servants, etc. Those members (iniduding 
tluj owner of the establishment) who contribute io the family income either 
by their personal occupations or by working in the industry, agriculture, 
trade, etc., belonging to the family, have been taken to be in gainful emiiloy- 
inent. The members who work part-time in the said industry, agriculture 
or trade, etc., have also been included under this head. The second cate- 
gory, namely, “non-working dependants’’ includes those who do not work in 
the industry, agriculture or trade, belonging to the family and depend 
entirely on the income of the family for their livelihood. In the third cate- 
gory have been shown all other members taking meals wuth the family 
including domestic servants, tutors, guests, etc. The average size of the 
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family, as indicated in column (4) is the total of the averages shown in the 
subsequent columns giving the detailed distribution. 

The average size of the family lies between 4 and 7 persons roughly, 
as has been found in the case of other districts, in 20 out of 31 industries 
for which estimates have been given separately in this table. It is the 
highest (9.33) in the case of sweets, and the lowest (1.30) in the case of 
tanning. It is 'worth mentioning that in the former industry the number of 
non-working dependants is also the highest (6.57) in the table to make up 
the highest average in the size of the family. Similarly, in tanning the 
number of non-working dependants is found to be the lowest (0.13). All 
adult males belonging to the families engaged in rice products, earthen- 
wares, steel trunk, cutlery, groundnut decorticating, conch products and 
musical instruments industries are found to be gainfully employed. In 
tiie case of cutlery industry, however, it is further noted that only male 
children are the non-working dependants in the families associated with this 
industry. As the estimates for this industry has been based on one sample 
only, the figures shown should be read with caution. In the case of 2 
industiies, namely, rice milling and rice products it is observed that the 
number of females in gainful ein])loyinent is much greater than that of 
imales. In case of industries, tanning, general engineering, blacksmith, 
steel trunk, cutlery, hume pipes, w^oodchoppiug, woodw^are, tailoring, jute 
pressing, carts, c.onch produeds and musical instruments, no female is 
employed in gainful occupation. The total number of adults in gainful 
employment varies from 1.00 to 3.00 in all the industries of the district. It 
is to be remembered that the working dependants have been included under 
persona in gainful occupation, and it is not unlikely that many adults do 
part-timo work in these industries. In 6 industries only, children below 
12 years are employed gainfully, while in 19 industries children above 12 
and below 16 years of age participate in the industrial productions. Their 
number liowever is quite negligible except in the case of dairy industry. It 
is also noted that there are domestic servants, etc., in almost all the asso- 
ciated families, excepting those engaged in rice products, earthenwares, 
cutlery, footwear, hume pipes, bamboo products,* groundnut decorticating 
and unspecified industries. The number of domestic servants, etc., is the 
highest (2.00) in the families under conch products industries. 

(ii) The total number of small establislinients in the district has been 
estimated to be 15,404. Taking the average family size to be about 5 and 
assuming that eacdi family owns not more than one manufacturing concern, 
it will be seen that the small industries of the district support a population 
of about 77,000 belonging to the families of the owmers of these concerns. 
It has been seen that tlie total number of hired labour in these industries 
is of the order of 3,800. Constitution of their families and the number of 
earners per family are not known. Oh the assumption that each earner 
supports 5 persons, including himself, it may be noted that small industries 
of the district support 19,000 persons. The small industries of the district, 
therefore, directly support a population of about one lakh out of the aggre- 
gate population of about 6.7 lakhs. 

Table 3: Distribution of average number of non-working dopondants 
in the associated families by industries and by causes.— In Table 2 was 
given an indication as to the average number of non-working dependants. 
This table points out the causes for the dependance and shows the contribu- 
tion of each of the causes to the total number. The causes of dependance 
have been shown under different categories, viz., student, sick or infirm, dull 
season, want of employment and not seeking employment. 

As already stated in the above paragraphs, the number of non^working 
dependants is the highest in the case of sweets industry, while it is the 
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lowest in the case of tannins?. The number varies between 2.06 and 6*00 in 
all other industries except in the cases of rice milling (0.87), rice products 
(1.40), earthenwares (1.65), blacksmith (1.87), cutlery (1.00), footwear (1.28), 
wood choj)ping (5.91), bamboo products (1.98), groundnut decorticating 
(5.18), <lairy (1.64) and “all other industries’* (5.60). It may be pointed 
out in lliis connection that an appreciable number of females is in gainful 
occuyjation in the former two industries, as has been pointed out in connec- 
tion with Table 2. It is noticed that the highest contribution is from 
column (8), i.e., persons not seeking employment. This, however, includes 
children, old and retired persons and women having no personal occu])ation. 
In the cases of cutlery and (oncli products industries it is ohstTved that all 
non-working dependants in the families engaged in these two industries 
are persons who do not s(M‘k employment. The number of i)orsons not seek- 
ing cmidoyment is the highest (5.00) in the latter industry. Next in 
importance conies column (4), i.e., students. Inhere are students in the 
families engaged in almost all industries exc.ept in earthenwares and foot- 
w'ear. The average number of students is 1 or more in the cases of sweeds,, 
steel trunk, groundnut dccoriicating, tailoring, jute pressing, carls and “all 
other industries’*. It is also observed that a fair uumher of sick people are 
heiug supported. Thieniplovment due to dull season has not been observed 
in tljf‘ district though there is a fair number of pers(»ns getting no employ- 
inent in the families r<ssociated with J1 industries. 

Table 4; Percentage distribution of the members of the associated 
families (including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
of education. — Tins tabic furnishes an idi*a of the standard of education of 
the meinhcrs of the tainilies assiudaied witli tlie industries, (’ohnnns 
(1) and (5) sliow tlie ])crccniages under “illiterate” and under “just 
literate”. 

It will ]k‘ clear tliat tlu* meinliers are mostly illiterate or just literate. 
Th(‘ percentage ot illiterates is more (lian 50 iu most industries, except in 
th(‘ cases of sweets, cbeiiiicals, cuthu'y, jute luessing, general engineering, 
steel trunh, bidi, tailoiing, gold ornaments, carls, mats and “all other 
iiidustrit^s’*. In tin* case of tlic former 4 industries a greater number of the 
lueinbcrs have attained education in M. E. sclujols u]) to class VI standard. 
The i)erceritage distribution of members above iion-niatric standard has 
been given iu c(dumns (8) to (14) and it is noticed that a small percentage 
of members only could receive higher vstaiulard o1 education l)(‘youd this 
stage. It may be seen that in the cases of ehomicals and general engineer- 
ing industries percentages ot members falling under “other technical 
studies” are 5.64 and 8.8(), re.s])ectively. fn course of economic survey of 
samples it was observed that some piofessional medical jiractioners were the 
owners of certain chemical establishments wdiere medicines are compounded. 
It may be pointed out that persons who are medical licentiates or have 
Ayurvedic certificates, have been found in the families associated with this 
industry. 

Table 5: Average annual income (Rs.) of the associated families by 
industries and sources of income. — (i) This table gives information on the 
average net income per family from different sources, such as agriculture, 
industry, trade, other occupations, etc. Information in respect of each 
industry has been given for each of the four categories of establishments, 
the same as mentioned in paragraph 1.4. The pooled picture of the indusiry 
as a whole has also been indicated. 

It will he seen from the table that in some industries there are establish- 
ments in category 4, i.e., w'ithout power and ein])loying 10 or more workers, 
though information regarding such concerns has not been available. No 
establishment under rategor>^ 2, i e., with power and employing 10 or more 
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Vorkers was found in this district. It is noticed that all industries for all 
cate/ 4 'ories sliown in the table, have net income from industrial source, as 
furnislied in column (7). Income from industry is higher than that from 
any other source in the associated families except in the industries, namely, 
vegetable oils, conch j>roducts, general engineering, hume pipes and wood 
chopping. In the former two industries, however, income from agriculture 
is greatiT than from any other source. In the remaining industries, trade 
or ))rofession brings in the major income. It can be stated, therefore, that 
in llie families associated witli the above 5 industries, agriculture, trade, 
etc., have been taken up to supplement the income from industry. In the 
*-asV of cuilery industry, however, it is observed that earnings from iinhislry 
is the only source oi ineome in the families associated with this industry. 
I4ie liighesi income from agric.uliure per family apx>ear to occur under 
coin*h products (Rs 4,419) and the lowest in wood chopping (Rs. 8). There 
is no income from agriculture in tlio families associated with tlie following 
2 industries, namely, cutlery and carts, In(‘Oine from agriculture is found 
to be less than Rs. 50 in the cases of 7 olher industries, namely, earthen- 
wares, general engineering, fooiwear, woodware, groundnut decorticating, 
dairy and laundry. The liighest income per family from industry is 
Rs. ll,5n:t in the <!ase of jute pressing iruluslry. It lies iietween Rs. .l,0'>d 
and Rs. 2,570 in the cases of tlie following industries, namely, sweets, cotton 
textiles, steel trunk, cutlery, groundnut deciorticating, dairy, laundry, carts 
and “all other industries”. In hume j)ipes industry the ijicome is as low 
as Rs. .199. Other details may be read from tlie table itself. 

(ii) The ex])ression ‘‘mechanised” in this report has been used to denote 
power-driven establislmj(Uits as against hand-operated (concerns which will 
be called non-mechauised. It may be noticed from the table that abnost all 
industries except a few did not show' any niedianised esiablisluinnits, that 
is, establisliinents using power. In the following d industries a few 
ineehaiiised (establishments wen* found, naiindy, rice milling, general 
engineering and “all ctlier indiistrit*s”. In tin sc first, two industries 
ineehanization appears to bring in biglier inconu* wTiili* in “all otlu*r iiidus- 
iries” it is just the reverse. 


Table 6: Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated 
families by industries. — Tbis table furnishes inibrniation on the land (culti- 
vated 01 ' otherwise) whicdi is owned or possessed i)er family. Total aires in 
possession as shown in colnnin (8) havi* been taken to be t;(jnal to the sum 
total of liie tidal acres owned by the tamily and total tuTeage of lands let in 
win us total ac'ies let out. 'Fotal acreages of all lands owned and actually 
possessed by tlie family have been aectordiiigly (‘alciilattd and vsliown in 
(roliunns (Id) and (14), respectively. 

It will be seen from the table that the families associated wdth 2 
in(histri(^s, namely, cutlery and carls, possess no cultivated owned lands. 
This wdll a(^count for nil income from agriculture, as shown in column 
(5) of table 5. The families engaged in the remaining industries own some 
(‘ultiyated lands. Cultivated lands ow*ned is more than 1 acre in the families 
assoc iated with 11 industries, namidy, vegelable oils, tanning, blacksmith, 
steel trunk, hume pipes, tailoring, jute imessing, gold ornaments, (^onch 
products, mats and “all other industries’’. The average size of such lands 
is very high in the cases of f^omdi products and jute jwessing industries, the 
figures being about 21 acres and 10 acres, respi^etively. Tjauds are not let 
out by tbe following 7 industries, namely, footwear, wood chnpx)ing, rice 
products, woodware, toys, musical instruments and mats. Among these, 
only the first two industries do not let in additional lands. It is observed 
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that tlie families associated witli sweets, steel trunk, Lume pipes, ground- 
nut decorticating, jute pressing and unspecified industries let out all culti- 
vated lands they own. In the case of unspecified industries it is further 
observed that about an acre of additional lands has been let in for the 
purpose of cultivation. In this case, perhaps, lands situated at a distance 
have been let out while those that are near have been let in. It may further 
be seen that in the cases of tanning, earthenwares, chemicals, general 
engineering, blacksmith, bamboo products, tailoring, gold ornaments, dairy, 
laundry, conch products and “all other industries^, a major portion of (iulti- 
vated lands owned have been let out. Lands retained under khas cultiva- 
tion is less than one acre in almost all the cases, except in vegetable oils 
(d.22 acres), conch products (9.90 acres) and mats (1.77 acres). In 14 cases 
it is found that additional lands have been let in so as to increase the size 
of holdings and facilitate agricultural operations. The highest size of 
lands let in appears to be 2.52 acres in the case of toys industry. In the 
families associated with conch products industry there are about 10 acres 
of uiiculf ivaled lands on tlie average per family. The estimates for this 
industry should be read with caution as the estimates are based on one 
sample. For other details the table itself may be seen. 

Table 7: Production of crops grown per associated family by industries 

and by varieties of crops- — Details were furnished ill Table 0 in respect of 
lands which are citJier owned or possessed. In the case of laud let out the 
owiKU's arc eitlici' getting an annual rent or the share ot the total crops 
gro^^'n. In the cases of cultivated lands let in and in own possession the 
family gets tlie produce of the lands. The total income from agriculture 
lias heen correspondingly shown in Table 5 already discussed. The present 
tabic sliows the total (quantity and the value of the crops actually grown by 
tlie finnilics by own cultivation. 

Out of all industries possessing cultivable lands, the families associated 
with swe(*ts, steel trunk, cutlery, hume pipes, groundnut decorticating, jute 
pressing and carts, do not possess any cultivated lands as may be seen from 
column H of Table 0, and as sucdi no crops were gi'owii by them. The 
presiMit table shows that the families associated with gold ornaments industry 
also could not produce any crop. This is perhaps duo to the small size of 
holdings (only l).()045 acres) possessed by them. In tlie families engaged in 
general eiigiueeriug, lootw^^ar, wood chopping and laundry no ])riucipal 
crops have been grown and only some minor (jrops could be produced. In 
the rest of the cases paddy has been the most important crop grown, 
although ])uls(‘s aud jute anj grown in some tases as additional crops. 
Sugarcane apj)ears not to have been grown by the families associated with 
the small industries of the district. It may be seen in the table that 
although values of cro])s have been shown, quntities have not heem entered 
against them in some cases, because information regarding them was not 
available. 

Table 8: Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of 
items of the associate families by industries. — This table gives details of 
the percentage expenditure on the major heads of consumption, namely, (1) 
food, (2) fuel and light, (d) clothing, (4) house rent, and (5) miscellaneous. 
These five major heads of consumption are the usually accepted five groups, 
taken into account in the construction of tlie (rost of living index numbers. 
The expenditure on total food has been subdivided into two classes, viz., (i) 
cereals and (ii) all oilier food items. 

In the four industries, namely, vegetable oils, tanning, jute pressing aud 
conch products information regarding the value of cereals consumed was 
not available as the industries consume cereals that are home-CTOwn. The 
percentage expenditure for these industries, therefore, have not been shown. 
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As between the major h<eads of consumption the percentage expenditure on 
total food is the highest except in the ease of footwear where the highest 
expenditure appears to be incurred on miscellaneous items. As between the 
industries the percentage expenditure on total food is comparatively less in 
the following 3 industries, namely, cutlery, foot-wear and mats where the 
percentages are below 50. They are comparatively high in rice products, 
earthenwares, unspecified industries, toys and musical instruments. It 
could be stated, therefore, that as far as standard of living is concerned, 
the former group fares better and the latter worse than the averages amongst 
these families engaged in smll industries. Next in order is the expenditure 
on miscellaneous items. In loys, however, percentage expenditure on total 
clothes is greater than the expenditure on miscellaneous items. Expenditure 
on clothes is generally greater than that of fuel and light except in the 
cases of steel trunk, cutlery, hume pipes and groundnut decorticating 
industries Other details may be read from the table itself. 

Table Average number of man-months worked per establishment 
by industries and by total value of assetSi — This table indicates the average 
number of man-months worked in each industry classified by values ot assets. 
Six different ranges in the value of assets have been envisaged in this study 
beginning, from the range “Ite. 1 to Ks. 1,000’’ and ending with the range 
“Its. 5,(K)1 and above”. It will be realised that in a general eiuiiiiry of 
this nature it was not possible to collect reliable data about working capital, 
an attemid was, however, made to collect iufonnatiou about cuiTeiii assets 
and liabilities as shown in the next two tables. The sources of liabilities 
liave also been shown in Table 12. It will he seen from the next table that 
assets include land and buildings, machineries and tools, etc., as well as 
stocks, amount due irom customers and cash as on the date of emiuiry. The 
liabilities, that is, the amount owed to others as on (he date oi enquiry, 
may be read from table 11. It is to be noted that the values shown for land 
and buildings, inacliineries, stocks, etc., are rough estimates only. Details 
about mau-inonths of employment provided by the establishments of various 
industries in the dill'erent categories and belonging to the six groups of 
assets may be read in tint table itself. 

It may be seen trom the table that except in 4 industries, namely, steel 
trunk, jute pressing, couch produces and “all other industries’’, the total 
value ot assets of most of the establishments of each industry do nut exceed 
Es. 1,000. In tlie case of 11 industries, namely, rice products, vegetable 
oils, earthenwares, blacksmith, cutlery, footwear, bamboo products, toys, 
]nusieal instruments and mats, it is found that all the estahlisliments for 
which relevant information could be collected have assets lying between 
He. 1 and Ks. 1,(K)0. In 12 industries, namely, rice milling, chemicals, 
steel trunk, wood chopping, woodware, hidi, groundnut decorticating, jute 
pressing, gold ornaments, dairy, carts and “all other industries”, have some 
estahlisliments, the assets of which exceed Ks. 3,000. It may he stated 
here that, generally speaking, moie persons are employed os assets increase 
in tanning, cotton textiles, chemicals, general engineering, wood chopping, 
bidi, groundnut decorticating, tailoring, unspecified industries and laundry. 
In the industries, steel trunk and hume pipes, employment appears to fall 
down witli every subsequent increase in assets-level. Other details may be 
read from the table itself. 

Table 10: Average value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by industries 
and by different assetSi — This table furnisbes an idea of the average value 
of different types of assets. It also shows average value of assets in 
different categories. 

Assets in land and building are to be found in all the industries of the 
district except in the cases of steel trunk, cutlery, bamboo products, conch ^ 
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products and musical instruments. It is less than Rs. 50 in rice products, 
blacksmith, footwear, hume pipes, groundnut decorticating, gold ornaments, 
toys and mats. In the case of jute pressing it is the highest (Rs. 4,500). 
If is noticeable that in several industries even non-niechanised esiablish- 
ments use madiines and tools that are hand-operated. Tlie mechanised 
establishments under rice milling have an average asset of Rs. 5,4^J0 which 
is the highest value in this item. There is one establishment in “all other 
industries” having machines worth Rs. 0,430. It is 'also to be noted that 
only 12 industries of the district use machines though tools are in use in 
all the industries. Assets in stocks of raw materials, finished and vsemi- 
finished goods are very high in the case of jute pressing industry, tlu' figures 
being Rs. 2,54(1, Rs, 24,080 and Rs. 0,030, respectively. The values of 
livestock lias been shown under “other assets” in the case of vegetaiilc oils 
and dairy industries. 


Table 10A: Estimated number of some important machines used by 
selected industries! — Table JO gave the information on ihc average value 
of assets. This table shows the estimated number of some imporiaut 
machines ordinarily used in tlu* case of 15 out ot 42 industries in the districl. 

It may be seen from the table that there arc 10 diesel machines for 
grinding purposes, w’orking in 19 estahlishnients under wheat products 
industry. Some 4vS8 motor-driven husking machines arc being used in 
4,242 rice milling concerns. On the average more than 1 handlooni is 
being used in an establishment engaged in cotton textiles induslry. In 
the general engin<‘eriiig industry of the district w’ork is carried on mainly 
with the hel]) of soin(‘ 27 drill jiiachines. Roughly 2 saw’-milling machines 
without motor are working in nn establishment under saw milling. In 
18 jirintiug concerns of the district there are 10 printing machine^, 0 of 
which are not motor-driven. In 301 tailoring concerns some 409 sewing 
machines are utilised. The estimated number of jute hailing and j)r(*ssing 
iiiacliim*s is only 22, to be found in 92 juto pressing concerns. Tlu* ])ljuio- 
graplis industry has 1 camera on an average j)er establisbinent. The only 
electroplating (‘stablislimeiit of tlie distriert possesses an electrojdating 
machine!. Tlierc is only one stamping macliine in 4 soap concerns. In 
500 establislimcnts of gold ornanieuts, 41 ])olisliitig machines w’itJiout motor 
are found U) be used. Tbe names of other tools and accessories used by 
different industries ot the district have been slunvn in Ap])ciulix E. 

Table 11: Average value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by 
industries and by different liabilities. — Table 11 shows the average value of 
liabilities as against the average value of assets given in Table 10. 

It will be seen from the table that not all evstahlishinents have lial)ilities. 
In fact, the number of estahishments in any industry having liabilities on 
any account is c()mpaiatively small in the earlbernvares industry. Here, 
out of a total number of 475 industries only 4 have liabilities for raw 
materials. Liabilities on any account Lave, ther(!f()re, been shown as averages 
for only those establishments which have particular liabilities. The esti- 
mated number of establishments having the liabilities has been shown 
within brackets in each case. The last column, however, gives the average 
for each industry as a wdiole taking into account all establishments in the 
industry concerned. These specialities should he remembered while read- 
ing the table. The average for any industry as a whole could be calculated 
by multiplying the average shown in the table by the number showm against 
it within parenthesis, and dividing the product by the total munber of 
establishments shown in column (6) of Table 1. The following points 
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relating to the variability of the liability as between sources and industries 
may be noted : — 

(u) There is no liability whatsoever in 9 industries, namely, rice 
products, vegetable oils, tanning, steel trunk, cutlery, footw^ear, 
groundnut decorticating, toys and conch products. It may be 
pointed out in this ponnectiou that in earthenwares 4 establish- 
ments have an averge liability of Ke. 1 only, which is quite 
insignificant if the industry is considered as a whole. This will 
account for no entry in column (12) against this industry. 

fb) In tlie case of 7 industries, namely, sweets, cotton textiles, wood 
chop])ing, bidi, jute pressing, mats and “all other indiistries’\ 
average value of liability per establishment as shown in column 
(12) is greater than Rs. 150. In each of these industries except- 
ing mats, average total assets us shown in column (15) of Table 
10 is liigher than the average value of liability. The mats 
industry, however, has an average total assets of Rs. 30 as 
againsi an average value of liability to the e.\tent of Rs. 210 

(c) The rest of the industries have an averagi^ value of liability per 

establishment lying betw'(^en Re. 1 and Rs. 80. 

(d) Nine industries, nanudy, chemicals, uriwspecified industries, carts, 

musical instruments, mats, cotton textiles, general engineering, 
woodware and tailoring have great (t liabilities on account of 
fixed capital, i.e., land and buildings, macliincs and tools. Of 
these, file former 5 industries have liabilities only lor land and 
buildings. 

(e) A large number of establi slim outs have liabilities on ac'eount of raw 

materials than on any other account. Among iliese, again, 4 
industries, namely, earthenw'ares, hume ])ipes, Ivamboo products 
and laundry have liabilities only for raw' materials. 

(/) The jute pressing industry of the district nave liabiliti(‘S only on 
other accounts. 

(g) Information on the rates of interest is mostly not available. In 
a few’ cases it is observed that the rale of interest varies from 
3 to 18 per cent. 

Table 12: Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per establishment by 
industries and by sources of liabilities. — The information on the average 
value of each type of liability was shown in Table 11. This table gives an 
indication as to the sources of those liabilities with corresponding average 
valu(‘ shown under each. 

Then* is ,‘ilmost no liability from the sources hank and co-operative 
society. Help from State w^as received by 9 industries of the district only, 
namely, sweets, cotton textiles, chemicals, blacksmith, wood chopping, 
woodw'aro, tailoring, mats and ‘‘all other industries”. Most of the estab- 
lilshments having liabilities, however, meet their requirements from private 
sources on account of raw' materials or other expenditure. It is to he noted 
tliat the averages have been calculated over all the establishments in the 
industries concerned, and not merely the establishments receiving the loans. 

Table 13: Labour employed per establishment by different are-groups.— 

This table furnishes information on the labour employed under each of the 
4 categories, in all the 42 industries, pooled together. Under both family 
and hired labour, details have been given showing the number engaged per 
establishment as also the man-months worked in the industry. Information 
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on the number per establishment is shown in columns (2) and (6) under 
family and hired labourj respectively. Information on man-months 
euf^aged in industries is shown for family and hired labour in columns (tl) 
and (7), resperdively. Total number of man-months worked in the industry 
as recorded in column (9) is obviously the sum of the entries in columns (d) 
and (7). The proportion of family labour# to total labour engag'ed in all 
industries is shown as percentages in (‘olumn (10). In column (12) lias been 
given the ])orcentage of the available total labour which has been actually 
engag<‘d in the industry. 

As lias been pointed out earlier in connection with Table 5, all the 
establishments in the district of Cooch Behar for which informations have 
been available are small in structure employing less than 10 workers each. 
These establishments, therefore, have been presented in this table under 
categories 1 and d, indicating that - those under the former category are 
mechanised while those under the latler are running without pow'er. It 
may he seen from the table that no child who is helow 12 years in age is 
employed in the small mechanised concerns of the district. Fiinployment is 
the higliest, ns it should be, in the age-group 10 years and above. It is 
also to he noted that in all the age-groups tlie uumher of family labour j)er 
estahlislimeut is greater than that ol hired labour. In other words, the 
numlxu* of workers being small, a major share of total labour employed in 
llie industries comes from the family of the enterpreneur himself. Fon- 
S(*([uently the number of man-months worked in the industries by family 
labour is always m(»re than that worked by liired labour. It also a])pearvS 
from column (12) that most of the man-months available in tho industry 
have been actually worked. 

Table 14: Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 

establishment by age-groups. — 1 his table is simibir in structure to Table 
Id. An indication has been given in this table as to the proportion of hired 
labour and tlieir wages p(U' rann-month. Column (4) indicates the iier- 
<*eiilag(‘ ot hired labour to total labour engaged in the industry, which is 
complenKmlary to column (10) of Tabb‘ 10. ‘ 

Wages paid to the adults iii the me<*banised establishments are a bit 
bigli(*r iban what is paid to them in the uoii-mechanised c,(»m*erns. As 
regards tlu^ children (age-grouj) 12 — 15 years) it is noted that they i-eceive 
higlier wages in the non-mechauis<‘d estahlisbmenls in com])arison with 
what they miglii receive in the mechanised concerns. In tin* iiou- 
iiK'diaiiised eslablishmenls wages paid to adults is roughly twice of what 
is paid to children between 12 and 15 years of age and thrice of what goes 
to children helow 12 years, wdiile in the mechanised concerns adults nreive 
about three times tin* wages paid to idiildrcn (age group 12-15 years). 
Other details may be read from the table iteself. 

Table 14A; Distribution of family labour by industries.— This table is 
su])])h!meiitary to Table VA. Tlie distribution of nuin-months worked by 
s(^x and different age-grou])s of family labour per establishment for each 
industry has been shown in this table. 

It has been pointed out earlier in all the industries, employment is the 
highest in the age-group IG years and above. The average number of man- 
months worked by female arlults is greater than that by male adults in the 
rice milling and rice products industries. It may also be noted that in 
dairy and mats the contribution of female adults is much appreciable. In 
tanning, chemicals, general engineering, blacksmith, steel trunk, cutlery, 
footwear, hume pipes, wood chopping, woodware, tailoring, jute ])ressing^ 
carts, conch products and musical instruments, no female is employed. 
Family labour in these industries consists of male adults only, except in 
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the case of general engineering, blacksmith, tailoring, and musical instrut 
ments. Average number of man-months worked by adult males is the 
highest (36.00) in the case of cutlery industry. It is the lowest (0.90) in 
the case of rice milling which is principally run by female labour. The 
average lies between 6 and 18 in other industries except in rice products, 
hume pipes, groundnut decorticating, unspecified industries, laundry and 
con(‘h products. Child labour C)elow 12 years) is engaged in 7 industries,' 
namely, rice milling, sweets, earthenwares, cotton textiles, blacksmith, 
bamboo products and dairy. In 15 industries, children, age group 12-15 
years, are employed. The number of man-months worked by children below 
12 years is appreciable in the case of dairy industry. 

Table 15: Consumption of fuel, lubrioating materials, raw materials, 
etc., per establishment by industries.— This table furnishes the details of 
cost of production in respect of consumption of fuel, electricity, lubricat- 
ing materials, raw materials, packing materials, etc. Figures of (^ost 
incurred on annual repairing charges and for work done through others 
are also indicated in thiLS table. 

It may be seen from the table that the expenditure on raw materials is 
proportionately the highest in all the industries of the district except in tlie 
case of earthenwares. The highest cost it(*m in earthenwares industry is 
“other fuels” due to the tact that tlie principal raw material consuTne4 hy 
this industry is clay, which is a free gift of nature. In the ease* of 5 
industries, namely, tanning, footwear, bamboo i)roducts, conch produces and 
mats, raw materials appear to be the only item of consumption. Tt is 
observed that in 12 industries of the district, electricity is c.onsumetl. The 
mechanised (^on(u?rus under general engineering industry consume eleciricutv 
vn lut'd at Rs. 380 on the average wliich is, in fact, the highest in the table. 
]NiO item of fuel is consuiiied in the following 5 iTidustries, namely, vege- 
table oils, steel trunk, liume pipes, wood chopping and groundnut deforti- 
catiiig. Almost all the rest of the industries consume other fuels. Coal 
and coke is consumed hy 8 industries only, namely, rice produt'ts, swetds, 
cotton textiles, blacksmith, cutlery, hidi, laundry and carts, according to 
their owm statements. Tii sweets and laundry industries in particular, the 
average consumption of coal is very liigh, being Rs. 150 and Rs. 165, 
respectively. It will further he seen that 13 industries got a jmrtioii of 
tlieir work done througli outsiders. Except, however, in hidi and jute 
])ressing industries, where Rs. 2,474 and Rs. Ijl69 were paid respectively, 
for work done through others, the remaining 10 industries did not pay any 
significant amount on this account. Other details may he read from the 
table itself. 

Table'" 15A: Quantity and value of raw materials consumed per 
establishment by industries. — This table is supi>lenientary to Table 15 
where values of raw materials consumed liave been furnished. In this 
table is given an indication of the (piantity and value of some major items 
of raw materials consumed by different industries. An attempt has been 
made to select two principal basic, materials in respect of each industry of 
the district. 

In the following 11 industries, namely, tanning, earthenwares, chemicals, 
general engineering, footwear, tailoring, unspecified industries, gold orna- 
ments, laundry, musical instruments and mats no specification is possible. 
Names of the principal basic materials selected for each industry are shown 
in columns (3) and (10). Units of quantities of these items are given in 
columns (4) and (11), respectively. The total quantities consumed in res- 
pect of these items are furnished ih columns (8) and (15) and the values 
against them have been shown in columns (9) and (16), respectively. 
Values of raw materials other than these two selected items have been given 
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in column (17). The sources from which the two principal basic materials 
have been obtained are shown in columns (5), (6), (7) and in columns (12), 
(13), (14), respectively. Raw materials have been taken as locally produc- 
ed w’herever these were stated to be produced within an area of about 
10 miles of radius from the local niarket place from wtere the raw materials 
are purchased. Quantities of such materials have been shown separately in 
columns (5) and (12) for those purchased in local markets or hats or bazars 
and in columns (6) and (13) for those purchased from outside the local 
markets or hats. Fi^^res for consumption of materials not produced locally 
have been shown in columns (7) and (14). Obviously columns (5), (6) and 
(7) add up to the total shown in column (8). Similar is the case of the 
total shown in column (15). The number of establishments in each industry 
has not been shown in this table and reference to this may be made in Table 
15. Quantity and value figures of the principal items of raw materials 
consumed by “all other industries” have not been shown. It is to be noted 
from the table that except in the cases of rice products, sweets, cotton 
textiles, blacksmith, hume pipes, woodware, bamboo products, bidi, toys, 
dairy and carts industries no information on the quantity and value has 
been available in respect of the second principal bavsic material selected for 
ea^li industry. It may also be seen that quntity of sugar, steel, bricks, 
wood, nails, clay and dye consumed by sweets, blacksmith, hume pipe, 
wood chopping*, woodware and ioys industries cannot be given and only 
values are shown. In the case of 4 industries, namely, rice milling, w^ood 
chopping, groundnut decorticating and conch j>roducts, no materials 
selected for each of these induslries have been consumed. Other details 
niMV be rend from the table itself. 

Table 16 : Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for 
work done for others per establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries! — This table gives the value of production as against 
the cost of production showm in Table 15. Values of goods sold through 
various agencies have been show*n in columns (6) to (lO). The value of 
work done on the materials supplied by customers is given in column (12). 
In column (15) has been sbowm the value of work done per man-month. It 
will be seen from the table that the total value of work done showm in 
column (13) is the sum total of total value of production actually made 
during the year in column (5) and the total amount received for work done 
for others in column (12). The distribution of total value of work done 
(Rs.) as between industries has already been shown into 7 ranges in section 
(j) of paragraph 10.1 in the discussion on Table 1. 

It is noticeable, however, that the total value of w’ork done in mechanised 
concerns is much greater than that in the non-meclianised establisliments 
ill rice milling and general engineering. But in the cases of sweets and “all 
other industries” the total value of work done by the non-mechanised con- 
cerns appears to be greater than the average value of work done by the 
mechanised concerns. Different kinds of sweets are perhaps manufactured 
in the mechanised concerns under sweets industry. Value of work done 
depends primarily on the value of the materials on which the work is done. 
So there can be no valid comparison in respect of this between different 
industries. These figures shown in the table give an idea about the average 
of all establishments within any indu.stry. For example, value of work 
done per man-month in the rice milling industry as a whole is Rs. 71. 
Multiplying by 12, the value of work done in a year would become Rs. 852 
if only i person was employed. An establishment belonging to this industry 
if employs 2 persons would produce goods worth about Rs. 1,704 and so on. 
This table also shows the value of work done per man-month for each cate- 
gory and a comparifwn may be made as between the categories themselves. 
It will be seen that the value of work done per man-month is greater in the 
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mechanised concerns, as it should be, than the non-mechanised ones in rice 
milling, sweets and general engineering industries. In “all other 
industries”, however, the average appears to be less in the case of mechanised 
concerns. Of all the agencies through which sale of finished goods of small 
industries has been effecited, the contribution of Dadandars, Co-operatiye 
Societies and agents is insignificant. Only in the case of tanning industry 
a major portion of finished products is ofitered for sale through agents. It 
is observed that 15 industries, namely, rice milling, vegetable oils, chemi- 
cals, general engineering, cutlery, footwear, hume pipes, wood chopping, 
tailoring, gold ornaments, toys, dairy, carts, conch products and mats sell 
exclusively through their own retail establishments. The jute pressing 
industry has no own retail establishment for selling purposes. The rest ot 
the industries excepting laundry market their finished goods through both 
wholesale and retail establishments. In the cases of cotton t(*xtiles, wood- 
ware and bidi industries sale through own w'holesale organisation is propor- 
tionately much higher than through any other source. It ai)pears from the 
table that in laundry industry, the total value of work done is from the 
materials supplied by others. Value of work done on materials supplied by 
the customers is much greater than that on owm materials in the case of 6 
industries, namely, general engineering, cutlery, footwear, tailoring, gold 
ornaments and toys. This is quite apparent from the nature of tlie work 
done by these industries. 

Table 16A: Quantity and value of finished products made during the 
year for sale per establishment by industries.— This table which is supple- 
mentary 1o Table IG, gives details of the quantity and value of items of 
finished products made during the year. 

All attempt has been made to select two princi])al items of finished 
products in respect of each industry of the district except tln^ iollowing, 
namely, tanning, earthenwares, chemicals, general engineering, hlacksmith, 
footw^ear, tailoring, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, lauiidiy and 
musical instruments, wliere no specification is possible. Names of tlie tw( 
lirincipal products selected for eacli industry are shown in ctolumiis (-i) ancl 
(7) and units of quantity of these items in columns (4) and (8), respectivcdy. 
The total quantities produced in respect of these items are furnished in 
columns (5) and (9) and values of corresponding (iuaniities in columns (G) 
and (10), respectively. Values of finished products other than these two 
selected items have been given in column (11). The number of establish- 
ments in eaeh industry has not been shown in this table for wliic h Table 
IG may be c onsulted. " Quantity and value figures of jjrineipal prodiicls of 
“all othc^r industries” have not been furnished. 

It may be seen from the table that no information on the quantity and 
value has been available in respect of the second principal prodncti selected 
for the respective industries except in the following ones, namely, rice 
j)r()duct8, cotton textiles, steel trunk, cutlery, woodware, bamboo products, 
toys and dairy. It is further to be noted that iu sweets, woodware, bamboo 
products, jute pressing, toys and mats industries the quantities of principal 
products cannot be given, and only values are shown. In the case of 6 
industries, namely, steel trunk, cutlery, bidi, jute pressing, c.onch products 
and mats, it is observed that products other than those specified in this 
table for the respective industries have not been produced. In 2 industries 
only, namely, sweets and woodware, the proportion of values of miscellane- 
ous items other than the principal products selected for each industry are 
found to be very high. Other details may he read from the table itself. 

Availability of raw materials cnsumed by the small industries of the 
district and competition, if any, experienced by them from foreign goods 
and Indian mill-made goods have been shown in Appendix F. It may be 
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observed from the table that no concern is experiencing any major difficulty 
with regard to availability of raw materials. It may l>e observed from the 
table that there is practically no competition from foreign goods faced by 
the finished products of the small industries. Competition, however, from 
null-made goods is felt appreciably by the thread-ball making industry of 
tte district. There are chances of competition, although to a small extent, 
from mill-made goods in vegetable oils, soa]), tanning, chemi(*als and saw 
milling industries. It may be pointed out, however, in this connection that 
compeutive goods include, among other things, mill-made substitutes also. 

' Table 17: Average cost as percentage af average value of production 
tier establishment by industries.— Expenditure on rents and interests and 
labour which was not shown in Table 15, has been sliown in 
this table in addition to the (iost of raw materials, fuels, 
etc. In columns 0 and 7 have been shown the total 
amounts s|)ent on hired labour, both including and excluding casual workers, 
to give an idea as to the extent of siudi labour enii)loyed. Total co.st ])er 
establishment excluding family labour has been shown in column TJ of this 
table and in column Id has been given tlie average value of production per 
establishment. The difference betwieen the two columns indicates the 
average gross profit earned by the industry. Cost as recorded in column 
(12) has been expressed as j)erc,entage of the value of production as recorded 
in ctduinn (Id) and shown in column (14). The lower the magnitude of 
this percentage the higher will he the profit per unit value of production. 

It is observed that the i)ercentago is as high as 88.17 in hidi industry 
indi(‘ating that the industry is running with much l(‘ss profits, and if the 
cstiTnattnl cost on family labour as shown in column (8) is considered against 
the total cost ('xcluding family labour shown in (‘oluinii (12), it may be 
said that the industry is making still less profit. It may also be observed 
again tliat in those cases where the percentages are low it does not necessarily 
mean tliat profits are high because the total cost has been calculated exclud- 
ing the remuneration which normally should have gone to family labour. 
For example, the low percentage (1G.42) found in the case of earthenwares 
industry a|)parently indicates that the cost of production is only Ifi per 
cent of th(‘ value produced, and tin? profit is about 84 per cent. It will he 
noted in column (8) that the cost of family labour estimated on the basis 
of wages paid fo liired labour exceeds tlie value of production. This means, 
therefore, that the owner of the industry is not getting as much money as 
he could expect to receive by hiring himself out. The entries in column 
(8), th(‘reforp, should he taken into account while assessing the profits. 

The 14^// Novemher 1956. N. CHAKKAVAETI, 

Director, State StatT'itif'al Jhueayy 
Government of WeH Bcrujai- 
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All other industries . . 1 1-77 
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68J Carte • - • • 45 0-39 . . 0-61 0-61 
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TABLE 3 

Distribution of average number of non-working dependants in the associated families by industries and by causes 
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tmi e pipes and other cement and concrete 23 0 -30 . . . . 0 *22 4 *00 4 *62 

products (including reinforced products). 
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TABLE 4 

Percentage distribution of the members of the associated families (including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by 

standards of education 
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1 1 -57 19 -42 



41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 1,496 66*37 16*09 15*66 1*60 0*29 

41A Bamboo and cane products . . 335 76 *86 6 *81 13 *08 3 *25 

43A Bidi products .. 117 37*02 18 *30 34*47 6*81 1*27 
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C’'ode Name of the industry. ^No. of Graduate. Post-graduate. Other Total. 

establish- r— * — \ r"*" ■ • r- — ^ technical 

ments. General. Technical. General. Technical. studies. 
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Lwaxe (cinluding furniture manufacturing) 1,496 
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TAALE 5 

Average annual income (Rs.) off the associated ffamilies by industries and by sources off income 
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3A Sweets, ice>creaTU, babasa, chanabhaja. etc. 



Vegetable oils — oilseed crushing and extraction and processing 


55 



All combined .. 2,886 112 



56 



All combiripil . . 299 244 6 676 



Steel trunk 


67 



All combined . . 23 84 . . 199 



68 



All combined 



All combined . . 117 74 . . 965 
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All combined 



1,033 


51i 



All combined 



.62 



All combined .. 108 203 2 2,415 
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All combined .. 720 440 
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All combined 



18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving 


65 



04 


All combined 




All combined 



Hume pipes and other cement and concrete products (including 
leinforced products). 


67 





AU combined 



All combined 



pdtnqtuoo ttV 
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All combined 





3A Sweets, icecream, bataaa, chanabhaja, etc. 
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Dode Name of the industry. Cato- *No. of Average net income (Rs.) per annum per familly from- — 

No. gory estab- t — — 

No. lish- Into- Remit- Help. Sale Draw- Loan. Others. Total. 
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AU oqmbiiMd .... 299 . . . . . . . . 4 6 23 973 




All combined 
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Name of the induarty. Cate- *No. of Average net income (Rs.) per annum per family 



All combined 



63F Dairy 
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Name of Industry. Cate- *No. of Average net income (Ra.) per anmnn par family firo 





♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

W’l'icrVi+.ort sa.vAT'n.crAH ■Tot’ r>n.r»Vi lini-T. Vtnnn r»n fhe basis of total 
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TABLE 7 

Production of enp$ grown por anociated family by inductrioc and by variotioc of cropc 

Name of the industry. ♦Number of Paddy. Fulflea. 
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todware (including furniture manufacturing) 1,496 .. .. 17*74 0*07 60-24 



irfamboo and cane products 
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TABLE 8 

Percantaga dlrtribution of family axpanditure on groups ot items ot tho associated familios by industries 
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TABLE 9 

Avatag. numbw of man-months worksd par aatabliahmant by indualriaa and by total valuo of 

fCateaories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 -4 of the report) 
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3A Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 
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AU combined .... 299 24(299) 



29B Steel trunk 


9T 



All oombined 



Total value of assets (Be.)* 



41A Bamboo and cane products 



43A Bidi products 


98 



All combined 



100 




AU combined «»3 44(557) 13(24) 80(16) 
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Total value of assets (Rs.) 
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AU combined 
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All combined 





Oode Najne of the indueiry. 'Category No. *No. ofestab- Total value of assets (Rs.). 

No. lishments. t 7-“; 
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All combined 



33 JETumo pipes and other cement and concrete products (including 
reinforced products). 


1«7 



All combined . . .... 335 



Total value of assets (Rs.). 
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50 Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny bags 



54 fJute pressing 


119 



All combined 



Totol value of assets (Rs.)* 


ilO 



All combined 45 12(4) 



63M Ctonch products 


111 



AU combined . . . . 108 17(4) 31(3) 35(33) 

^Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



TABLE 10 

Avans* valu* (Rs.) of aMrt* par aataUiahmoiit by Indualria* and by diflarant asaata. 
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Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 
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All combined . . 299 21 9 72 130 



29B Steal trunk 
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All combined 
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All combined 335 
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All combined 



63F Dairy 


119 



All combined 
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TABLE ^Q—C<mid. 
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xiume pipes ooci otner cemenc ana concrete proaucts (inciuain#? 
re-inforcod products). 
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All combined . . 335 



TABLE 10— conf<;. 



50 Clothing and tailoring including bedding and gunny bags 
repairing. 



All combined . . 92 7 1,709 . . 38,816 
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All combined 



Furniture. due for 


128 



2 



AU combined . . . . 167 . . 100 2,000 . . 2,168 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been ccJculated on the basis of total figures. 



TABLE 10A 

Estimated number of some important machines used by selected industries 
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40A Wood chopping • • • • 76 223(3) 



Name of the industry. 
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All Other industries *. .. •• •• 108 732(15) 3 to 18 414(7) 



Name of the industry. ♦Number of 
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135 



All combined . . 720 



[yode Name of the industry. Cate- * ‘Num- Bank. Co-operative society. State. 

No. gory her of — 


186 




18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving 


137 



All combined 



Sources of liabilitic^s. 
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Hume pipes and other cement and conci 
products (iuoluding reinforced produc 


111 



All combined . . 336 



140 



All combined . . 361 



All combined 



All combined 



Sources of liabilities. 



All oombined 



6SM. Conch products 


143 



All combined . . 108 



144 



ioe cream, bataea chanabhaja etc. 



All eombined . . 2,886 29 29 2 . . 2 38 267 305 



Vegetable oils — oil seed ci'ushing and extrnc- 



AH combined . . 299 





of iiabilitiee* 



All combined 






293 Steel trunk 




All combined . . 335 





Sources of liabilities. 
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63 £ Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, 
wooden toys, tin and other metal toys 
celluloid toys). 



All oombinad 





All combined 



Sources of liabilities. 



♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

'Wtiglitecl averages for each ind\istry have been calculated on tho bas-ia oi' mtal fi^juroa. 



TABLE 13 

Labour omployod per establishment by different age-groups 

(Pooled for 45 industries) 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as dejiiied in paragraph 1'4 of the report.) 

Family labour- Hired labour. 


m 



Below 12 years 
12 — 15 years 
16 yeckTS and above 




Category 4 



TABLE 14 

Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per establishment by age-groups 

(Pooled for 45 industries) 

( Categories 2, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph V4 of the report,) 

Age-groups. Man-months Man-months Percentage Amount spent on hired labour. Aver€ige 
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TABLE 15 

Consumption of fuels, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., per establishment by industries 

( Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1.4 of the report.) 
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3A Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. . . 1 3 . . 337 6 1,652 



Vegotahle oils — oilseed ctTlshing cmd extraction 


169 



00 


All combined . . . . 2,886 14 29 . . 7 3,300 



160 



All oombined • . 299 
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All combined .. .. 117 31 12 2 .. 3,932 


1G3 



All combined .... 02 . . 23 9 19 50,930 
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Toy making (earthen t03r8, paper toys, wooden 
toys, tin and other metal to3rB, celluloid to3rs). 



Lez*z £Z 819 ” pouiquioo nv 
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000‘X LOl •• paotqtaoonV 





167 



All combined . . 720 9 15 . . 2,593 



3ode Namo of the industry. Category *Numl:»r of estab- ItOms of consumption. 

No. lisl^nents. f- * — 

■” * Annual Packing Value of work Total. 
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All cotmbined . . . . 475 



18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving 


169 



All combined . . 299 1 - • . . 384 



ire 



Footwear and leather manufactureB 



33 Same pipes and other cement and concrete 
products (including re^inforoed products). 


17i 



All combined . . . . 336 . . . . • • 136 



ira 




54 Jute pressing 


173 



All combined 



174 



All combined . . • • ^ • • * • ^ 1,022 



63M 


176 



^Estimated number of industries in the district. . r i « 

Weighted average for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



TABLE 16A 

Quantity and value of raw materials consumed per establishment by industries 
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63N Musical instruments • • . . No specification. 



Name of the industry 


178 




footwear and leather manufactures . . No specification 


179 



63N Musical instruments 



TABLE 16 

Production and calo off finished goods, amount roeoivod ffor work dons ffor others per ostablishmont and value off work 

done per man-monthly industries 

(Caiegories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1'4 of the report.) 
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All combined 





182 



AU combined . . 299 1,021 31 985 



183 



All combined . . 23 511 
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All combined . . 336 396 



All combined .. 117 7,932 6,987 870 
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All combined .. 92 63,265 68,142 .. .. 5,123 



Name of the industry. No. 
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230 
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All combined . . JOS 7.!)ns 
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All combined . . 475 664 . . 664 



All combined. . . 2,886 4,707 • • 4,707 26 188 
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All ooinbincd .. 299 1,016 5112 1,333 



Code Naino of the industry. Category ♦Number of Total value Value of Total value Total man- Value of 

No. " No. establish- of sale work done of work months work done 

ments. (colunms for others. done worked per man- 
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All combined . . 171 98 821 919 



products (including re-inforcod products) 


193 



All combined • • 335 296 52 448 



TABLE ^e—€ontd 
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All combined . . 361 15 1,330 1,345 



All combined . . 92 63,265 343 63,608 17 3,742 


195 



All combined .. 50 230 441 671 



3ode Name of the industry. Categoiy ^Number of Total Value of Total Total 

No. No. establish- value of work done value of man- 

ments. sale for others. work done months 

columns columns worked. 
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All combined . , 45 2,178 967 3,145 28 112 



63 M Conch products 
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TABLE 16A 

Quantity and value of finished products made during the year for sale per establishment by industries 
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30 Footwear and leather manufactures No sj)ccification. 



40A Wood oliopping .. .. .. Chopped wood .. Mds. .. .. 916-00 1,698-80 

41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) Chair . . . . . . . . 116-98 

41 A Bamboo and cane products .. .. Bamboo products .. .. .. 288*01 

43A Bidi products .. .. .. Bidi .. .. No. in 1,000 .. .. 1,668-35 7,931-79 

44 Groundnut decorticating, cashewnut processing Split pulses .. .. Mds. .. .. 809-97 15,281-96 
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30 Footwear and leather manufaetures . . Xo sixjcification. 
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TABLE 17 

Average cost as percentage of average value of production per establishment by industries 

( Categories 7 , 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1'4 of the report.) 
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All combined . . .... 169 2 .... .... 517 
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PQ 
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AU combined . . . . 475 1 . . 892 
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All combined 299 7 93 93 984 


205 



All combined 



206 



41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 



41A. Bamboo and cane products 
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All combined 361 47 292 292 434 



Annual cost per establishment for 


208 



All combined . . 506 



eSE Toy making (eajthen toys, paper toys, wooden 
toj^s, tin and other metal toys, celluloid toys). 


309 



All combined . . 45 15 447 447 747 



Annual cost per est^^blishment fo 


210 



All combined 



AU combined . . • . 108 123 390 386 661 
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3A Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. .. 1 3 343 1,652 200 2,939 3,000 97-97 


213 



All combined . . 475 56 52 . . 109 664 16 *42 



214 
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All combined. • . 4 35 45 . . 140 1,726 8*11 
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40A Wood chopping 
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All combined .. 117 45 4,107 2,474 7,117 8,072 88-17 



218 



and gunny bags repairing. 



All combined .. 92 51 50»930 1,170 53,150 63,608 83-56 
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AH combined . . 50 4 57 . . 71 671 10 -58 



r establishment 
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All combined 
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APPENDIX A 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
State Statistical Bureau 



sianatun Invatigator and date Signature of Superior Staff and date 
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APPENDIX B— coMirf. 


Serial 

No. 

Code 

No. 

Name of industries. 

29 

25 

Sewing machines. 

30 

26 

Gas plants. 

31 

27 

Electric lamps. 

32 

28 

Electric fans. 

33 

29 

General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding gonorai on 
and transformation of electrical energy). 

34 

29A 

Blacksm ith. 

3r> 

29B 

Steel trunk. 

36 

29C 

Steel-wire products. 

37 

29D 

Cutlery. 

38 

29E 

Cycle parts. 

39 

29F 

Locks. 

40 

30 

Footwear and leather manufactures. 

41 

31 

Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes), tyres 
and tyre repairing. 

42 

32 

Enamelware. 

43 

33 

Hume pipes and other cement and concrete products (including reinforced 
products). 

44 

34 

Asbestos and asbestos cement products. 

4.') 

35 

Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

46 

36 

Lac. 

47 

37 

Turpentine and resin. 

48 

38 

Plastics (including manufacture of gramophone records). 

49 

39 

Petroleum refining. 

60 

40 

Saw milling. 

61 

40A 

Wood chopping. 

62 

41 

Woodware (including furniture manufacturing). 

63 

41A 

Bamboo and cane products. 

64 

42 

Tea manufacturing. 

55 

43 

Tobacco products. 

66 

43A 

Bidi products. 

67 

44 

Groundnut decorticating, cashewnut processing and dal manufacturing. 

68 

69 

45 

45A 

Printing (including lithographing and book>binding, embossing). 

Rubber stamps. 

60 

46 

Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace manufacturing, diawl- 
repairing. 
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APPENDIX B— conrfd. 


Serial 

Code 

Name of industries. 

No. 

No. 


61 

47 

Hosiery and other knitted goods. ^ 

62 

48 

Thread and thread-ball making. 

63 

49 

Textiles, dyeing, blonehing, finishing and promssirig (including morcerifl* 
ing, finishing, calend(Mirig. glazing, ])rooting, etc.). 

64 

50 

Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny bags repairing. 

65 

51 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

66 

52 

Rope making. 

67 

53 

Silk miseollanoous. 

68 

53A 

Silk roaring. 

69 

53’5 

Silk reeling. 

70 

53C 

Silk wtnxving. 

71 

53D 

Artificial silk. 

72 

54 

Jute pressing. 

73 

55 

Elect rieity generation and transformation. 

74 

56 

Automobiles and coach-building including other vehicles. 

75 

57 

Ship-biiilding. 

76 

58 

Railway workshop. 

77 

60 

Aircraft/ nssombliiig — repairs and servicing. 

78 

61 

Railway w^agon mamiftM*t.uring. 

79 

62 

Textilf^ mac^hiiiery and accx'ssorios (bobbins, shuttles, healds, reeds, 
pickers, etc.). 

80 

03 

Unsjieoifled ijidusfries except those shown ))elow. 

81 

OSA 

Gold and silverware, ornaments. 

82 

63B 

Hay cutting. 

83 

63C 

Electroplating, ininaplating and engraving. 

84 

63D 

Watch j’cpairing, pen and speertatdes repairing. 

86 

63K 

Toy making (c/arthoii toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and other metal 
toys and celluloid toys). 

86 

63F 

Dairy. 

87 

63G 

Laundry. 

88 

63H 

Photograi)hs and painting including signboard painting. 

89 

63T 

Photo framing. 

90 

63.1 

Carts. 

91 

63K 

Apparel ((^ap making, hat making, turbans and shoe laces). 

92 

63L 

Button manufacturing. 

93 

63M 

Conch products. 

94 

63N 

Musical instruments. 

95 

630 

Wax product-8. 

96 

63P 

Mats. 

07 

63Q 

Sports goods. 

98 

63R 

Brush manufacture. 

99 

63S 

Simple types of mathematical instruments. 

100 

63T 

Coir and coir products. 


69 is omitted, being ammunitions and explosives. 



GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
State Statistical Bureau 
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Head 










Average monthly income 
(except in family occupation). 



Interest received 


















Total 






VI— Details off crops grown last year : 
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Jate 











APPENDIX C— « 

Vll—Family expenditure (laet year) (exeludinc value of crept grown and coneumed) : 














































(«) Other food materials 




VIII— Agricuitural expentat : 
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Signature of Investigator (in full) Unit Date 



Name of Industry (Block Letters): PART II — Details of the industry 
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due for supply of t 3. («) On account of raw materials 

trof.ris Huiiuir * I;r r I pnrclias»-d last year. 



SECTION C — Labour account jw' last year 



Total 
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III. Lubricating material- 
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II. Annual repair charges 
Packing materials 



APPENDIX C—contd. 

SECTION F — Production during last year 






APPENDIX C—cotOd. 

SECTION B(l ) — Details of machineries and tools 
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Signature of Inspecting Officer. Designation. Date. 


APPENDIX D. 

Distribution of samples alloted and rejected by causes and by industries 


m 



3neral engineering and electrical engineering (exclud- 
ing generation and ti*ansformation of electrical energy) 



ume pipes and other cement and concrete products 
(including reinforced products) 
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63N Musical instruments 
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Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 
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63N Musical instruments 



APPENDIX jy—c(yiicld. 
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All industries combined .. 95S 61 11 434 524 .. 524 



List of tools and accessories 
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Tongs. 

Gass. 

Dice. 

Hair pencil 

Bucket. 

Chopper. 

Hammer. 

Chisel. 

Axe. 

Scissors. 

Spade. 

Saw. 

♦Kamkatti 

♦Kaith. 

Frying par 

Bucket. 

♦Bata. 

Cauldron. 

Pot. 

Tin. 
Pitcher. 
Earthen pt 

Calender. 
Earthen v4 
Tin. 
Bucket. 
Tub. 

Ring. 
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♦Indicates local names for which English s^Tionyms are not available. 
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List of cttblications of the State Statistical Bureau 


23 Survey of Unemidoyineat 

in West Bens^. VoL II'^ 
. Parts maodTV 

ii Survey of Unemployment 

* - in West Bengal. Vol. H- 

Part V 


1 25 Survey of Unemployment 
p in West Bengal. Vol. in . . 


26 Final Report and consolida- 
ted summary of Survey of 
Unemployment in West 
Bengal. (Out of stock.) 


27 


S" 28 






Economic Survey of Small 
Industries of Calcutta, 
1952-53 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, . 1964 — ^West 
Dinajpur . * • • 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954— Maldah. . 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954 — ^Nadia . • 

Economic Survey of Small 
ladustries, 1954 — State of 
West Bengal . . 


Ba. 

np. 



Rs. 

np. 

4 

1 

60 

32 

Economic Survey of Small 
InduBtries, 1954-~24-Parga- 
nas 

8 

a 

1 

50 

33 

Economic Survey of Smedl 
Industries, 1954— Hooghly 

7 

a 


34 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954-^arjeeling 

6 

0 

1 

50 

35 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954— Calcutta 
l^ustrial Area 

10 

50 



36 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954— Murshida- 
bad 

15 

0 

8 

62 

37 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954;Aralpaiguxi 

9 

0 

9 

0 

38 

A Note on the Development 
of Small Industries 

0 

37 

7 

0 

39 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954— Midnapore 

10 

0 

9 

0 

40 

Economic Survey of small 
Industries, 1954— Howrah 

8 

0 

6 

0 

41 

Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954— Bankura 

9 

0 



The above publications may be had from Publications Sales Office, Government 
of West Bengal, 1 Hastings Street, Calcutta or West Bengal Government Piesi» 
Publication Branch, 38 Gopalnagar Eoad, Alipore, Calcutta-27. 




